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ADVERTISEMENT 

This  Announcement  contains  the  names  of  an  Advisory  Committee 
representing  the  New  York  State  Society  of  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants. This  committee,  while  especially  interested  in  the  accounting- 
curriculum,  will  co-operate  with  the  Faculty  in  all  plans  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  School,  the  foremost  purpose  of  which  is  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  young  men  in  business. 

The  courses  of  study  lay  the  groundwork  for  successful  careers  in 
the  following  vocations  : 

General  business,  both  manufacturing  and  mercantile, 

Expert  Public  Accountant, 

Banker, 

Stock  and  Bond  Broker, 

Credit  Man, 

Insurance, 

Teacher  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges  of  Commerce, 

Consular  Service. 

The  classes  meet  in  the  evening  between  8  and  lo  o'  clock,  the 
School  having  been  established  especially  for  the  benefit  of  men  who 
are  employed  during  the  day.  The  regular  course  covers  a  period  of 
three  years,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial 
Science. 

Students  who  can  give  all  their  time  to  study  may  complete  the 
course  in  two  years.  They  take  day  courses  in  the  Law  School, 
and  certain  courses  in  economics,  commerce,  and  finance  in  the 
University  College  and  Washington  Square  Collegiate  Division  of  the 
University. 

The  School  offers  special  advantages  for  men  who  are  preparing  for 
the  State  C.  P.  A.  examinations.  All  the  subjects  covered  in  these 
examinations  may  be  elected  apart  from  other  subjects. 

Graduates  of  the  School  are  admitted,  subject  to  certain  minor 
conditions,  to  regular  standing  in  the  Washington  Square  Collegiate 
Division  of  the  University  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  upon  completion  of  two  years'  work  (a  total  of  30  hours 
per  week). 

For  the  benefit  of  students  who  intend  to  teach,  certain  courses  in 
the  School  of  Pedagogy  are  open  without  additional  fee  to  regular 
students  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  As  most 
of  the  courses  in  the  School  of  Pedagogy  are  given  between  4  p.m. 
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and  6  p.m.,  or  on  Saturdays,  teachers  in  the  commercial  depart- 
ments of  secondary  schools  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  equip 
themselves  for  better  work  in  their  profession. 

Several  courses  in  Commerce  and  Industry  are  offered  in  the  Sum- 
mer School  at  University  Heights,  for  which  credit  will  be  given  in  the 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance.  The  Summer  School 
opens  July  6,  and  continues  until  August  17,  1904. 

This  inquiry  frequently  comes  from  distant  cities:  If  a  man  goes  to 
New  York  to  study  what  is  the  chance  of  his  getting  employment? 
The  experience  of  students  during  the  last  four  years  warrants  this 
answer :  If  a  man  writes  a  good  hand  and  has  had  some  experience  in 
business,  especially  as  a  book-keeper,  or  if  he  is  a  fair  stenographer, 
he  will  have  little  difficulty  in  getting  employment  at  from  $10  to  $25 
a  week.  If  he  hits  had  no  experience  in  business  and  has  only 
"general  ability,"  he  will  not  find  employment  easily. 

The  practical  value  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce, Accounts  and  Finance  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  experience 
of  students.  There  are  few  whose  earning  power  is  not  actually 
increased  before  they  have  completed  the  second  year  in  the  School. 

Washington  Square, 
May  15,  1904. 


CALENDAR,    1904- 1905 

1904 

Sept.  27,  28,  7-9  P,M.  Tues.  and  Wed.,    Examinations  for  advanced 

standing. 
Sept.  29,  8  P.M..  Thursday,  First  term  begins. 

Nov.  24,  25,  Thur.  and  Fri.,       Thanksgiving  Recess. 

Dec.  24,  1904-Jan.  2,  1905,  Sat.  to  Mon.,  Christmas  Recess. 

1905 

Jan.  23-31,  Mon.  to  Tues.,  Midyear  examinations. 

Feb.  I,  8  P.M.,  Wednesday,  Second  term  begins. 

May  17-31,  Wed.  to  Wed.,  Examinations. 

June  8,  Thursday,  Commencement. 

j^tqte  ^Election  Day,  Lincoln's   Birthday,   Washington's  Birthday, 
Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday,  and  Decoration  Day  are  Holidays. 
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Faculty 

Henry  M.  MacCracken,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Chancellor  of  the  University. 
Joseph  French  Johnson.  A.B., 

Dean,  and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance. 


Charles  Waldo  Haskins  Professorship  of  Auditing  and  the  History  of 
Accountancy. 
Charles  E.  Sprague.  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  C.P.A., 

Professor  of  the  Theory  of  Accounts. 
Joseph  Hardcastle,  C.P.A., 

Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Accounts. 
Frederick  A.  Cleveland,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Finance. 
Cleveland  F.  Bacon.  A.B.,  LL.B.. 

Professor  of  the  Lmu  of  Commerce  and  Finance. 
H.  M.  C.  Vedder,  Ph.G.,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Practical  Accounting. 
William  H.  Dennis,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Accounts. 
Henry  Raymond  Mussey,  A.B., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Industry,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty. 
J.  Shirley  Eaton,  A.M., 

Lecturer  on  Domestic  Commerce  and  Transportation. 
William  Clarence  Webster,  Ph.D., 

Lecturer  on  Theory^  History  and  Geography  of  Commerce. 
Morris  Putnam  Stevens,  LL.B., 

Lecturer  on  Insurance  and  Insurance  Law. 
Thomas  B.  Dean,  C.P.A. 

Lecturer  on  Auditing. 
Abel  \.  Culver,   C.P.A., 

Lecturer  on  Practical  Accounting, 
Orrin  R.  Judd,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A., 

Lecturer  on  Practical  Banking. 
John  R.  MacNeille,  A.B., 

Lecturer  on  Business  Organization. 
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George  Edward  Allen, 

Lecturer  on  Business  Practice. 

Walter  Alonzo  Bayer,  B.C.S.,  C.P.A.. 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 
Orlando  Cornelius  Moyer,  B.C.S. 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 
Leslie  J.  Tompkins,  M.S.,  J.D., 

Registrar  of  the  University. 


Special  Lecturers 

Frederick  K.  Parke,  C.P.A.,  of  Haskins  &  Sells, 

Municipal  Accounts. 
Alexander  Dana  Noyes,  A.M.,  Financial   Editor  of  the  Nevr   York 
Evening  Post, 

The  Money  Market. 
Charles  A.   Conant,  A.M.,  Secretary  of  the  Morton  Trust  Company, 

Money  and  Banking. 
Thomas  F.  Woodlock,  A.B.,  Editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Stock  Exchange  Values. 
R.  M.  Hurd,  A.B.,  President  of  Lawyers'  Mortgage  Insurance  Company, 

Realty  Values. 
Leonard  H.  Conant,  C.P.A.,  of  Loomis,  Conant  &  Co., 

Practical  Accounting. 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Vice-President  of  National  City  Bank, 

Government  Finance. 
Emil  S.  Fischer,  of  William  Salomon  &  Co., 

Foreign  Exchange. 
George  E.  Mason,  of  Baring,  Magoun  &  Co., 

Foreign  Exchange. 

Advisory  Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Society  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants 

President,  Farquhar  J.   MacRae. 
Secretary   Leon  B rummer. 
Leonard  H.  Conant,  John  R.  Loomis, 

Charles  E.  Sprague,  Ph.D.,  F.  W.  Lafrentz, 

H.  R.  M.  Cook,  Joseph  Hardcastle, 

Elijah  W.  Sells. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  of  New  York 
University  was  established  in  October,  1900,  to  train  men  for  the 
higher  duties  of  commercial  life.  It  was  founded  in  the  belief  that 
business  education,  adequately  to  meet  existing  and  future  conditions 
of  civilization,  must  be  placed  upon  a  scientific  basis  ;  that  traditional 
methods,  office  routine,  and  procedure  of  control  must  be  traced  to  their 
underlying  principles  ;  that  native  genius  for  trade  and  finance  must 
be  reinforced  by  a  well-grounded  knowledge  of  economics,  accountancy 
and  commercial  law  ;  that  not  only  administrators  of  affairs,  but,  in  due 
proportion,  their  assistants,  ought  each  to  understand  the  philosophy  as 
well  as  the  art  of  his  calling,  and  be  able  intelligently  to  adapt  himself 
and  his  work  to  the  exigencies  of  the  commercial  and  financial  world. 

This  school  differs  from  the  several  Schools  of  Finance  or  Commerce 
recently  established  by  prominent  universities  in  America  in  that  a 
large  part  of  its  instruction  is  intended  to  be  professional  in  character. 
It  is  in  no  way  to  be  confounded  with  or  substituted  for  the  course  of 
liberal  culture  in  a  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  but  it  may  be 
advantageously  connected  therewith. 

All  lectures  are  given  in  the  evening  between  8  and  10  o'clock  in  the 
University  Building  at  Washington  Square.  Regular  students  who 
complete  a  three-year  course  of  study  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Commercial  Science.  As  some  of  the  courses  are  duplicated  during 
the  day  in  other  departments  of  the  University,  a  student  who  gives  all 
his  time  to  study  may  earn  the  degree  in  two  years. 

The  following  classes  of  students  are  now  taking  advantage  of  the 
courses  of  -study  : 

(i)  Men  actively  employed  in  business  during  the  day.  These 
students,  ranging  in  age  from  18  to  40  and  constituting  a  majority  in 
the  school,  are  seeking  to  supplement  their  practical  training  by  the 
scientific  study  of  accounts,  commerce,  finance  and  business  law. 

(2)  Young  graduates  of  secondary  schools  whose  means  enable  them 
to  give  all  their  time  to  study.  During  the  day  they  take  courses  in  the 
University  College,  in  the  Washington  Square  Collegiate  Division,  and 
in  the  Law  School,  and  are  thus  able  to  earn  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Commercial  Science  in  two  years.  Several  students  in  this  class  are 
working  with  a  view  to  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  one  year 
after  graduation  from  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance. 
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(3)  Men  who  are  pursuing  partial  courses.  In  this  class  are  book- 
keepers and  accountants  who  are  preparing  specifically  for  the  State 
C.  P.  A.  examinations  ;  bank  clerks  who  want  a  thorough  understand 
ing  of  their  business  ;  credit-men,  insurance  men,  head  bookkeepers, 
etc.,  who  realize  that  by  study  they  can  rapidly  acquire  much  useful 
knowledge  born  of  the  experience  of  others, 

(4)  Graduates  of  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools  who  are  fitting  them- 
selves to  be  teachers.  For  properly  trained  men  of  this  sort  the  demand 
from  universities  and  high  schools  exceeds  the  supply. 


The  Two  Regular  Courses 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  requirements  of  the  public  accountant 
differ  from  those  of  the  banker  and  general  business  man,  this  school 
provides  two  separate  courses  of  instruction  :  the  Course  in  Accounting 
and  the  Course  in  Commerce  and  Finance.  Students  have  the  option 
of  electing  either  course.  Each  course  covers  a  period  of  three  years, 
and  regular  students,  upon  graduation  from  either,  receive  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science.  A  full  description  of  both  courses, 
with  outlines  of  the  ground  covered  in  the  subjects  of  study,  will  be 
found  in  the  following  pages.  No  student  is  obliged  to  confine  himself 
wholly  to  the  choice  of  studies  within  a  single  course.  So  far  as  the 
schedule  permits,  he  may  elect  such  subjects  as  seem  best  suited  to  his 
individual  needs.  Such  election  will  not  prejudice  his  candidacy  for 
the  degree. 

I.     The  Course  in  Accounting 

The  studies  embraced  in  this  course  include  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, aside  from  the  required  preliminary  experience,  to  enable 
the  accountant  to  pass  the  Regents'  examination  for  the  certificate 
of  C.P.A.  {Certified  Public  Accountant)  and  to  begin  ah  intelligent 
practice  of  the  profession  upon  his  own  responsibility.  The  course 
includes  a  good  deal  more  than  the  study  of  accountancy,  covering  a 
much  broader  field  than  the  Regents'  examination.  While  it  is  intended 
to  have  professional  value  solely  for  the  accountant,  it  furnishes  to  the 
student  a  training  and  a  body  of  information  that  will  be  useful  to  him 
in  any  career.  During  the  first  year  the  student  is  given  a  thorough 
drill  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  accounts,  and  is  required  to  do 
much  pra,ctical  work  to  fix  these  principles  in  his  memory.  In  the 
:-econd  and  third  years  he  studies  the  science  of  accounts,  learns  how 
the  principles  are  applied  in  various  businesses,  and  is  made  familiar 
with  the  manifold  duties  and  problems  which  confront  the  auditor  and 
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public  accountant.  In  addition  he  pursues  the  study  of  Commercial 
Law,  Political  Economy,  Money  and  Banking,  Corporation  Finance, 
Commerce,  Foreign  Exchange,  Panics  and  Depressions,  Transpor- 
tation, and  other  subjects  adapted  to  give  the  accountant  a  broad  and 
intelligent  view  of  the  duties  of  his  profession. 


II.     The  Course  in  Commerce  and  Finance 

The  Course  in  Commerce  and  Finance  is  designed  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  young  men  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  successful  careers 
in  financial  institutions  or  general  business.  It  has  practical  value  for 
all  young  men  looking  forward  to  careers  in  banking  or  in  brokerage, 
whether  in  stocks  and  bonds  or  in  produce.  In  this  course  the  fact  is 
fully  recognized  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  for  teachers  to  seek  to  give 
students  knowledge  which  can  be  gained  only  by  experience.  The 
course,  nevertheless,  is  in  no  sense  theoretical.  It  aims  to  give  the 
student  an  understanding  of  the  principles  which  underlie  all  business 
operations,  to  acquaint  him  with  some  of  the  problems  which  every 
business  man  must  solve,  and  to  furnish  him  with  information  which  will 
aid  in  the  solution  of  such  problems.  He  is  taught  Political  Economy 
that  he  may  know  as  much  as  possible  about  the  general  laws 
governing  wages,  prices  and  interest,  and  may  understand  actual 
changes  taking  place  in  the  industrial  and  speculative  markets. 
In  the  same  way  he  is  required  to  study  the  science  of  accounts, 
not  with  a  view  to  becoming  an  accountant,  but  because  accounts 
are  the  language  in  which  the  story  of  business  is  written,  and 
this  language  every  business  man  should  be  able  to  read.  On  the 
side  of  finance,  the  student  studies  corporation  and  trust  finance, 
practical  banking,  the  nature  of  money  and  credit,  the  development  of 
banking,  the  nature  of  bank  deposits  and  bank  notes,  the  financial 
history  of  the  United  States,  the  principles  of  investments — with  special 
reference  to  bonds  and  stocks — the  theory  and  technique  of  foreign 
exchange,  the  causes  of  panics,  the  methods  of  speculation  in  stocks  and 
produce,  the  money  market  and  the  various  influences  by  which  it  is 
affected.  On  the  side  of  industry,  he  begins  with  the  study  of  raw 
materials,  which  constitute  the  source  or  beginning  of  national  wealth. 
He  learns  where  they  are  produced  and  the  cost  of  production,  to  what 
markets  they  move,  into  what  products  they  are  converted,  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  demand  they  satisfy,  and  the  causes  of  the  price  fluctu- 
ations to  which  they  are  subject.  Foreign  commerce  is  studied  with 
special  reference  to  the  part  played  by  the  United  States,  the  relative 
importance  of  its  trade  with  different  countries  of  the  world  and  the 
opportunities   offered   it  for  commercial  expansion. 
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The  Two-Year  Combined  Course 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  is  awarded  to  all 
regular  students  upon  the  completion  of  fifteen  full  courses  or  their 
equivalent,  a  full  course  being  a  total  of  sixty  hours — i.  e.,  two  hours  a 
week  for  one  year.  As  evening  students  can  take  but  ten  hours  a  week, 
they  cannot  earn  the  degree  in  less  than  three  years.  For  the  benefit, 
however,  of  men  who  can  give  all  their  time  to  University  work, 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  other  departments  of  the  University 
whereby  such  students,  if  they  enter  without  conditions,  may  earn  the 
degree  in  two  years.  These  students  must  complete  sixteen  full  courses, 
of  which  at  least  two  must  be  in  Accounting,  two  in  Commerce,  two  in 
Finance,  two  in  Law,  and  one  in  either  Modern  Languages  or  Science. 

The  other  necessary  courses  the  student  may  elect  in  accordance 
with  his  tastes  and  needs. 

Students  in  this  Two-year  Course  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
all  the  technical  subjects  comprised  in  either  the  Course  in  Accounting 
or  the  Course  in  Commerce  and  Finance.  Lectures  on  the  less  technical 
subjects,  such  as  Political  Economy,  Economic  History,  Theory  and 
History  of  Banking,  they  will  hear  during  the  day  either  in  the  University 
College  or  in  the  Washington  Square  Collegiate  Division.  The  lectures 
on  law  will  be  taken  in  the  Law  School. 

Instruction  in  Law 

The  scheme  of  instruction  in  law  has  been  designed  not  only  for  men 
preparing  for  the  profession  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  but  also 
for  men  contemplating  entry  into  general  commercial  or  business  life. 
It  equips  them  for  positions  in  banking,  trust,  surety  and  insurance 
companies  ;  for  the  duties  of  executors,  trustees  or  managers  of  property 
for  themselves  or  others  ;  for  general  work  upon  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  for  the  organization  and  management  of  business  corporations.  It 
is  intended  to  offer  to  the  student  solely  practical  business  law  and  to 
omit  all  details  necessary  only  for  the  practitioner.  All  necessary  prin- 
ciples and  rules  are  explained  most  carefully,  and  in  every  instance 
illustrated  by  actually  decided  cases  and  applied  to  concrete  situations 
most  likely  to  confront  the  student.  General  discussion  in  the  class- 
room of  such  principles  and  their  application  is  insisted  upon,  each 
student  being  required  to  participate.  A  student  desiring  to  pursue 
any  subject  more  extensively  than  is  contemplated  here  may  attend 
the  lectures  upon  such  topic  in  the  School  of  Law  without  additional 
charge,  provided  the  hours  of  such  course  do  not  conflict  with  the  regu- 
lar work  of  the  School,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Law. 
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Special  Lectures 

In  order  that  the  students  may  hear  men  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
business,  provision  is  made  for  occasional  special  lectures.  These 
lectures  are  given  partly  before  the  entire  school,  partly  before  those 
classes  in  whose  particular  field  they  lie. 

During  the  year  1903-4  special  lectures  were  given  as  follows  : 

"  Pig  Iron  the  Underlying  Factor  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trade,"  by 

Mr.  Archer  Brown. 
"  The  Expansion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,"  two  lectures  by  Prof. 

Edward  Sherwood  Meade,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
"  The  Production  of  Lumber,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wetmore. 
"The  Market  for  Lumber,"  by  Mr.  Wetmore. 
"The  New  York  Market  for  Foreign  Exchange,"  by  Mr.  George  B. 

Mason,  of  Baring,  Magoun  &  Co. 
"  The  Accounting  of  Street  Railways,"  three  lectures  by  Mr.  L.   H. 

Conant,  C.P.A. 
"  Some  Aspects  of  the  Wool  Schedules,"  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Whiting,  of  the 

Evening  Post. 
"Centralized  Control  of  a  Manufacturing  and  Selling  Corporation," 

by  Mr.  John  R.  MacNeille. 
"  The  Cotton  Market :  Its   Ramifications  and  Importance,"  by  Mr. 

Theodore  H.  Price. 
"  Municipal  Accounts,"  two  lectures  by  Mr.  F.  K.  Parke,  C.P.A. 
"The  New  York  Clearing  House  and  Its  Methods,"  by  Mr.  William 

Sherer,  Manager  of  the  New  York  Clearing  House. 
"The  Marketing  of  Iron,"  by  Mr.  O.  W.  Mason,  of  Pittsburg. 
"Organization  and   Management   of   Industrial  Undertakings,"    by 

Mr.  J.  Newton  Gunn. 
"The  Sources  of  Cotton  Supply,"   by  Col.   Alfred  B.  Shepperson 

author  of  Cotton  Facts. 
"The    Iron   and    Steel   Supremacy  of   the  United  States,"  by  Mr, 

Charles  Kirchhoff,  Editor  of  the  Iron  Age. 
"  Organization  and  Management  of  a  Modern  Steamship  Company,' 

by  Mr.  W.  L,  Guillaudeu,  President  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steam 

ship  Company. 
"  Organization  and   Management  of  a  Great  Life    Insurance  Com 

pany,"  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  Supervisor  of  Agencies,  Equitable 

Life  Assurance  Society. 
"Credit  and  the  Credit  Man,"  by  Mr.  George  E.  Allen,  of  the  Title 

Guarantee  and  Trust  Co. 
"  The  New  York   Law  of  Negligence,"  by  Mr.  Solomon  D.  Oppen- 

heim,  B.C.S.,  L.L.B. 
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The  Haskins  Memorial  Lectures 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  alumni  in  April,  1904,  it  was  voted  to 
contribute  annually  the  e^utn  of  $100  for  the  maintenance  of  a  lecture- 
ship, in  commemora'ion  of  the  first  Dean  of  the  School,  the  late  Charles 
Waldo  Haskins  ;  the  fund  to  be  the  honorarium  for  special  lectures 
upon  topics  within  the  field  of  Auditing  and  the  History  of  Account- 
ancy. 

Entrance  Requirements 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  Class  as  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  B.C. S.  are  admitted  without  examination  if  they  satisfy  one 
of  the  following  conditions  : 

(i)  If  they  hold  New  York  State  Regents'  Pass  cards  for  48  academic 
counts;  or  (2)  if  they  hold  diplomas  from  a  high  school  or  academy  of 
good  standing;  or  (3)  if  they  hold  certificates  showing  completion  of  the 
Freshman  year  in  any  college  of  good  standing. 

Persons  21  years  old  or  more  who  cannot  meet  the  above  require- 
ments, or  their  equivalent,  may  be  admitted  by  the  Faculty  as  special 
students,  but  not  as  candidates  for  the  degree.  Upon  their  passing 
the  Regents'  examinations,  and  so  obtaining  48  academic  counts,  they 
may   become  candidates  for  the  degree. 

Members  of  the  Senior  Class  of  the  New  York  University  College,  at 
University  Heights,  will  be  admitted  to  this  school,  and  will  be  credited 
with  work  done  as  a  substitute  for  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Senior  Col- 
lege Year  at  the  Heights. 

Members  of  the  School  of  Law  paying  full  fees  may  elect  partial 
courses  of  lectures  in  this  school  without  charge,  excepting  the  Matric- 
ulation Fee. 

Advanced  Standing 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  must  give  evidence,  either  by  ex- 
amination or  by  certificates  from  schools  in  good  standing,  that  they 
have  satisfactorily  pursued  the  studies  for  which  they  ask  credit. 
Examinations  of  applicants  for  advanced  standing  will  be  held  Sep- 
tember 27  and  28,  1904,  7.30  to  9.30  P  M. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  School,  or  for  information  concerning 
admission,  may  be  made  to  the  University  Registrar,  at  the  University 
Building.  Washington  Square  East,  New  York  City.  The  Dean  will  be 
in  his  office  after  Sept.  20,  1904,  every  day  from  4  to  6  p.m.  New 
students  should  register  on  Sept.  26,  27,  or  28,  during  the  day  or  from 
8  to  9  P  M. 
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Degrees 

Regular  students  who  complete  either  of  the  two  regular  courses,  or 
the  two  years'  combined  course,  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Commercial  Science  (B  C  S)  at  the  University  commencement. 

Special  Students 

Regular  students,  by  which  is  meant  those  who  are  candidates  for 
the  degree,  must  fulfill  the  entrance  requirements  set  forth  on  page 
lo.  Persons  not  under  21  years  of  age.  who  cannot  meet  these  require- 
ments, if  they  can  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  fitness  for  the  work, 
are  admitted  as  special  students  and  may  pursue  all  the  studies  on  a  par 
with  regular  students  If  a  special  student  satisfactorily  completes 
either  course  of  study,  or  an  elective  course  involving  an  equivalent 
number  of  credits,  he  is  given  a  certificate  of  proficiency.  A  special 
student,  by  complying  with  the  entrance  requirements,  may  at  any  time 
qualify  as  a  regular  student  and  so  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree. 

Students  not  desiring  to  take  the  full  course  may  elect  any  number  of 
such  subjects  as  they  are  qualified  to  take.  The  first  year  courses  in 
Accounting  Practice  (Accounting  i  and  la)  can  be  taken  only  in  con- 
junction with  the  parallel  course  in  Accounting  Procedure  (Account- 
ing 2). 

The  C.  P.  A.  Examinations 

Men  who  wish  to  make  special  preparation  for  the  State  C,  P.  A. 
examinations  in  New  York  or  other  states,  are  given  every  opportunity 
to  study  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  deficient.  The  length  of  time 
necessary  for  such  preparation  depends  on  the  capacity  and  practical 
experience  of  the  student. 


The  School  Year 

The  year  comprises  two  terms  of  instruction.  The  first  term  begins 
Thursday  September  29.  1904.  The  school  year  ends  Thursday, 
June  8  1905  All  the  lectures  are  given  in  the  evening  between  8  and 
10  o'clock.       There  are  no  sessions  on  Saturday  evening 

Examinations 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  term.  No  student  can 
continue  with  his  class  as  a  candidate  for  graduation  unless  he  has 
passed  all  the  examinations  required  of  his  class. 
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American  Association  Scholarship 

The  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants,  at  a  meeting  held 
October  24,  1901.  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

"That  the  American  Association  of  Public  Accountants  establish  a 
Scholarship  of  one  hundred  dollars  in  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  to  be  given  each  year  to  the 
scholar  showing  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  most  proficiency  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  Theory  of  Accounts  and  Practical  Accounting,  said 
Scholarship  to  be  awarded  by  the  Dean  and  Faculty  of  the  School."  At 
the  end  of  the  year  1903-04  this  Scholarship  was  awarded  to  Max 
Meyer,  New  York  City. 

Fees 

The  Matriculation  Fee  is  $5. 

The  fee  for  instruction  is  $100  a  year,  payable  in  advance. 

The  tuition  fee  of  regular  students  who  take  day  and  evening  lectures, 
in  order  to  complete  the  course  in  two  years,  is  $150  per  annum. 

The  fees  for  partial  students  are  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
hours  taken, 

The  fee  for  the  final  examination  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Com- 
mercial Science  is  $20.  There  is  no  additional  charge  for  graduation 
expenses  and  diploma. 

The  fee  for  the  final  examination  for  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency  is  $10. 

Board  and  Rooms 

Good  rooms  with  table  board  can  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
University  Building  for  $6  per  week  and  upward.  Two  students  room- 
ing together  may  materially  reduce  their  expenses. 

Students  coming  to  the  school  from  a  distance  are  requested  to  make 
the  University  Building  a  centre  from  which  to  make  all  arrangements 
preliminary  to  entrance.  Letters,  baggage,  etc.,  can  be  sent  to  the 
building  in  care  of  the  School.  The  officers  of  the  University  will 
render  all  assistance  possible  in  aiding  students  to  find  suitable  rooms 
and  board. 

Students  taking  the  work  of  this  school  in  conjunction  with  either 
regular  or  special  work  in  the  college  at  University  Heights  may  obtain 
rooms  in  the  college  dormitories. 

Location  and  Facilities  for  Instruction 

The  work  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  is 
carried  on  in  the  new  University  Building,  Washington  Square,  New 
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York  City.  In  this  building  are  located  also  the  Administration  Offices 
and  four  other  Schools  of  the  University  •  the  Graduate  School,  the 
School  of  Pedagogy,  the  Law  School,  and  the  Washington  Square 
Collegiate  Division.  The  location  of  the  School  in  New  York  enables 
it  to  secure  the  services  of  practical  business  men  and  public  accountants 
as  instructors  and  lecturers  along  lines  in  which  they  have  arrived  at 
eminence. 

Library 

The  Librar}'  of  the  school  contains,  besides  standard  works  in 
finance  and  economics,  the  best  works  upon  accounting  in  English 
and  the  Continental  languages — especially  French — and  others  will 
be  added  as  the  present  meagre  bibliography  of  the  subject  may 
permit.  In  addition  to  other  accessions,  the  Library  receives  annually 
$100  worth  of  books,  by  gift  from  the  New  York  State  Society  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants.  The  Law  Library,  containing  about 
16,000  volumes,  including  all  the  standard  works  on  Commercial  Law, 
is  located  in  the  University  Building,  and  is  open  to  students  of  this 
school  :  and  the  Astor  Library,  of  283,000  volumes,  and  especially  rich 
in  works  on  Commerce  and  Finance,  is  within  three  minutes'  walk  of 
the  University  Building. 

School  Publications 

In  a  series  styled  "Studies  in  Business,''  the  School  has  published 
two  books  of  interest  to  accountants,  as  follows  : 

No.  1.  "The  Railway  Auditor,"  by  H.  C.  Whitehead,  General 
Auditor  of  the  Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Com- 
pany.    Price.  $T. 

No.  2.  "Accounts  of  Executors  and  Testamentary  Trustees,"  by 
Prof.  Joseph   Hardcastle.     Price.  S2. 

Outlines  of  Courses 

The  schedules  on  the  two  following  pages  show  in  outline  the 
subjects  of  study  given  in  the  Course  in  Accounting  and  in  the  Course 
in  Commerce  and  Finance.  In  the  pages  next  following,  under  the 
heads  respectively  of  Accounting,  Commerce  and  Industry  Finance  and 
Law,  the  character  and  purpose  of  each  subject  of  study  is  described. 
The  numbers  in  the  schedule  correspond  with  the  numbers  in  the 
Description  of  Studies.  The  arrangement  of  hours  in  these  schedules  is 
subject  to  change. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF    STUDIES 


Accounting 

I.  Accounting  Practice.  The  general  purpose  of  this  course  is 
to  lay  a  solid  foundation  in  the  study  of  accountancy  as  a  science. 
The  course  is  flexible  and  accommodative;  every  facility  is  afforded 
the  student  to  adapt  his  present  knowledge  to  a  course  of  study 
intended  to  lead  up  to  the  profession  of  Certified  Public  Accountant ; 
and  to  this  end  a  complete  series  of  transactions,  to  be  entered  in  a 
set  of  forms  and  books,  is  made  the  basis  of  class  study. 

The  teaching  is  accompanied  by  constant  drill  in  the  application  of 
established  rules.     The  course  is  divided  into  four  parts,  as  follows  : 

Part  I.  A  manufacturing  business:  opening  partnership  accounts; 
balance  sheets  ;  manufacturing,  trading  and  profit  and  loss  accounts; 
reserves;  depreciation;  admission  of  new  partners;  realization  and 
liquidation  accounts. 

Part  II.  A  manufacturing  business:  cost  and  stock  accounting; 
statement  of  affairs  and  deficiency  account;  joint  accounts;  partner- 
ship adjustments  ;  sale  of  business  to  a  corporation. 

Part  III.  Accounts  incident  to  a  corporation:  capital  stock;  stock 
transfers;  dividends;  sale  of  business  to  a  trust;  good  will  purchased 
but  not  shown  in  the  accounts. 

Part  IV.  Receivers'  and  executors'  accounts;  commission  bookkeep- 
ing, embracing  accounts  kept  in  two  or  more  moneys;  analyzing  a 
ledger;  Wall  Street  bankers'  and  brokers'  methods.  {First year,  first 
term,  60  hours.)     Professor  Dennis  and  Mr,,  Bayer. 

la.  Advanced  Accounting  Practice.  The  basis  of  this  course  is 
analysis.  The  student  is  carried  forward  to  a  thorough  familiarity 
with  accounting  as  an  art,  and  the  scientific  application  of  recognized 
rules  pertaining  to  accounts  in  general.  He  analyzes  business  state- 
ments of  every  description  in  which  the  facts  are  only  partially 
furnished.  Balance  sheets  and  their  preparation  in  simple  and  com- 
plex forms.  Analytical  statements  of  cost  production,  revealing  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  a  business,  and  showing  how  the  profits 
are  made  and  how  losses  may  be  avoided  through  the  medium  of  a 
comprehensible  arrangement  of  the  accounts.  {First year,  second  term, 
JO  hours.)     Professor  Dennis. 
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2.  Accounting  Procedure.  A  thorough  exposition  of  modern 
counting-house  methods  and  business  practice.  Installation  of 
accounting  systems.  Theory  of  accounts  and  its  adaptability  in 
practical  work.  Accounts  considered  in  groups,  which  give  the 
business  man  at  a  glance  the  commercial  rating  to  which  a  creditor  is 
entitled. 

Books  of  original  entry,  their  forms,  records  and  connections  in  the 
general  scheme  of  accounts.  Analysis  of  the  accounts  of  traders  and 
corporations;  of  executors  and  other  fiduciary  accounts.  Deprecia- 
tion, reserves,  current  assets,  current  liabilities,  fixed  and  working 
capital,  various  forms  of  balance  sheets  and  their  significance;  treat- 
ment of  good  will;  fire  insurance  adjustments,  cost  account  systems, 
missing  accounts.  Expert  methods  of  opening  and  closing  accounts  in 
various  lines  of  trade.  Realization  and  liquidation  accounts;  state- 
ment of  affairs  of  insolvent  debtors;  statements  prepared  with  a  view 
of  establishing  credit;  personal  and  impersonal  accounts.  {First year , 
both  terms,  60  hours).     Professor  Dennis. 

3,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Cost  Accounts.  Their  nature ; 
value  to  the  inyestor,  business  man  and  manufacturer  ;  classification 
and  subdivision  ;  importance  as  compared  with  other  classes  of 
accounts  ;  relation  to  the  balance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss  statement ; 
causes  ;  origin  ;  manner  in  which  maintained  and  results  ;  advantages 
of  accurate  costs ;  methods  by  which  such  may  be  obtained  ;  the 
various  methods  of  cost  keeping  illustrated  and  described  ;  the  old 
style  single  manufacturing  account  compared  with  the  proof-by- 
balance  system  of  to-day. 

The  basic  principles  of  cost  accounts  are  thoroughly  discussed  and 
clearly  presented  to  the  student.  This  class  of  accounts  is  resolved 
into  its  elements,  each  of  which  is  treated  from  every  viewpoint — 
individually,  with  relation  to  its  creation,  the  record  of  its  possession 
and  the  conversion  into  the  manufactured  article  ;  collectively,  with 
regard  to  the  several  elements  in  their  relations  to  each  other  and  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  goods  produced. 

Raw  material  as  the  basic  element  underlying  all  cost,  treated  in 
relation  to  purchase,  record  of  stock  on  hand  and  consumption  in  the 
process  of  manufacture ;  comprising  purchase  record  and  invoice 
systems,  freight  distribution,  stock  and  storeroom  system  and  records, 
the  various  methods  by  which  material  is  transferred  from  stock  to  the 
process  of  manufacturing,  perpetual  inventories,  requisitions,  etc. 

Labor  in  its  several  relations  to  cost ;  its  creation  and  payment ; 
records  and  distribution  ;  description  and  illustration  of  time  books, 
cards  and  reports ;  time  recording  devices;  pay  rolls  ;  books  and 
sheets  ;  distribution  sheets  and  safeguards  in  connection  with  payment. 
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Manufacturing  expenses  or  factory  costs  :  component  parts  thereof; 
how  created  ;  the  accounts  necessary  to  represent ;  manner  in  which 
they  accrue  ;  their  relation  to  suspense  and  reserve  accounts,  and  final 
distribution  over  the  goods  in  process. 

The  student  is  first  instructed  in  the  theory,  every  step  being  clearly 
exemplified  and  practical  application  of  the  theory  being  made  succes- 
sively as  the  course  proceeds. 

The  student  is  instructed  in  the  designing  of  cost  systems  for  the 
principal  industries,  such  as  textile  works,  foundry  and  machine  shops, 
harvesting  plants,  printing  and  publishing  houses,  mines,  etc.  {Second 
year,  jo  hours.)     Professor  Vedder. 

4.  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Accounting.  Consideration  is 
given  in  this  course  to  all  the  methods  of  accounting  which  relate 
principally  to  banks  and  the  modern  trust  company.  Careful  attention 
is  paid  to  all  the  details  of  bank  bookkeeping,  and  forms  and  blanks 
are  illustrated  and  practical  application  made  of  system  work. 

The  accounting  for  trust  companies,  which  owing  to  the  very  large 
field  covered  by  these  instructions  has  become  quite  a  complicated 
matter,  is  treated  from  every  standpoint.  The  accounting  required 
of  the  trust  company  as  executor,  as  agent,  as  trustee,  in  connection 
with  underwriting  matters,  is  clearly  exemplified  and  illustrated.  In 
connection  with  these  lectures,  blanks  and  forms  are  presented  to  the 
classes  for  inspection  and  discussion.  {Third  year,  jo  hours.)  Pro- 
fessor Vedder. 

5.  Philosophy  of  Accounts.  In  this  course  accountancy  is  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  science.  Illustrations  are  freely  used, 
but  the  science  of  accounts  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  philosophy,  and 
its  place  is  established  in  the  field  of  Political  Economy.  During  the 
course,  the  various  arts  which  depend  upon  this  science  are  defined 
and  differentiated;  definitions  and  analyses  of  the  account,  and  of  an 
accounting,  are  reviewed;  and  critical  opinions  are  gathered  from 
different  writers  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  account;  information;  pro- 
tection; forms  of  accounts,  their  components,  the  item,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  the  result;  combination  of  accounts  through  their  resultants; 
the  constant  equation  of  accounts;  the  balance  sheet  or  account  of 
results;  various  forms  and  phases  of  the  balance  sheet  illustrated  and 
discussed;  the  ledger;  the  trial  balance;  transactions  exemplifying 
the  most  usual  kinds  and  showing  the  application  of  the  laws  of  the 
account;  specific  and  economic  accounts,  with  the  result  of  each, 
showing  the  same  status;  mixed  accounts  and  their  disentanglement; 
sources  of  the  ledger,  posting  mediums,  evolution  of  the  journal, 
direct  posting,  and  columnar  posting  mediums;  annulling  or  offsetting 
accounts;  reserves;  general  theories  of  debit  and  credit,  such  as  the 
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quantitative  or  mathematical  and  the  relational  or  personalistic; 
reconciliation  of  conflicting  theories  by  extension  of  terms;  and  the 
utilization  of  various  standpoints  for  argument  and  explanation. 
{Second  year ^  JO  hours.)     Professor  Sprague. 

6.  Auditing.  From  the  study  of  practical  accounting  and  theory 
of  accounts  the  student  passes  to  that  of  professional  examination  and 
oversight.  The  course  in  auditing  is  definitely  based  upon  an  assumed 
knowledge  of  accounting  both  as  an  art  and  as  a  science. 

The  principles  and  practice  of  auditing  are  taught  from  the  various 
view-points  of  the  occasional  or  amateur  auditor,  the  travelling  or 
assistant  auditor,  and  especially  the  independent  or  expert  auditor 
who  represents  the  profession  of  the  certified  public  accountant.  The 
essential  qualifications  of  an  auditor  are  studied  in  their  moral  and 
social  as  well  as  intellectual  and  educational  aspects;  an  effort  being 
made  from  the  beginning  to  set  the  practice  of  this  vital  calling 
upon  a  reliable  foundation  of  character,  mental  breadth,  aptitude,  and 
professional  knowledge  and  skill. 

Accounting  as  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  proprietary  gives  rise 
to  the  special  study  of  corporation  auditing,  partnership  auditing,  the 
audit  of  an  indivdual's  accounts,  and  the  like.  A  further  specializing 
of  the  subject  of  auditing  arises  out  of  the  immense  variety  of  modern 
kinds  of  business;  in  view  of  which  an  educational  classification  has 
been  made  into  audit  of  municipal,  commercial,  financial,  manufac- 
turing, transportation,  agricultural,  mining,  professional  and  miscel- 
laneous accounts. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  the  auditor's  report; 
and  a  special  study  is  made  of  the  many  ethical  and  other  questions 
relating  to  the  certificate  to  be  given  to  the  auditor's  clients,  or  with- 
held, as  to  the  correctness  of  the  accounts.  {Third  year,  jo  hours.) 
Mr.  Dean. 

7.  Accounting  Principles.  This  course  is  intended  to  enable  the 
student  already  familiar  with  theory  and  practice  to  originate  and 
adapt  methods  and  systems  of  accounts  for  various  classes  of  business. 

The  course  deals  largely  with  the  administration  of  business  and  its 
economy;  and  from  this  view-point,  as  affected  by  the  nature  of  the 
proprietary  and  the  various  kinds  of  enterprises,  a  special  study  is 
made  of  the  inventory  and  the  valuation  of  its  contents;  theories  of 
registering  values  in  business,  either  in  motion  or  at  rest;  classification 
of  accounts;  classification  of  books;  trial  balances;  permanency  of  the 
balance;  explanation  of  technical  words  and  of  processes;  statements 
of  various  kinds;  changing  from  single  entry  to  double  entry;  chang- 
ing from  a  sole  proprietor  to  a  partnership,  and  from  a  partnership  to 
a  joint  stock  company.    {Third year,  jo  hours.)   Professor  Hardcastle. 
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8.  Accounting  of  Exp:cutors  and  Trustees.  This  course  sets 
forth  the  legal  rights  and  duties  of  trustees,  executors  and  adminis- 
trators so  far  as  they  relate  to  accounting,  and  traces  the  development 
of  accounting  methods  in  this  important  field  from  the  Roman  times  to 
the  present.  The  duties,  rights  and  proper  accounting  methods  of 
trustees  and  executors  are  analyzed  and  explained  in  detail,  the 
lectures  being  illustrated  by  numerous  practical  examples. 

The  course  considers  topics  like  the  following:  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  temporary  administrator  is  appointed;  functions  of  a 
surrogate;  form  37  of  the  Surrogate's  Court  of  the  county  of  New  York; 
importance  of  vouchers  to  an  executor;  cases  in  which  the  absence  of 
vouchers  may  be  excused;  the  different  kinds  of  distribution  of  assets 
by  an  executor;  increase  and  decrease  of  assets  and  of  their  valuation; 
ascertainment  of  debts;  order  of  payment;  apportionment  between 
principal  and  income  at  the  initiatory  stage  of  an  estate  and  the 
termination  of  a  beneficiary's  interest;  difference  between  the  book- 
keeping of  an  executor's  accounts  and  proprietor's  bookkeeping; 
executors'  accounts  by  both  single  and  double  entry;  the  three  branches 
of  accounts  in  double  entry  bookkeeping,  and  the  significance  of  each 
branch;  a  legal  estate  and  an  equitable  estate;  difference  between  an 
agent  and  a  trustee;  what  a  trustee  can  do  and  what  he  cannot;  an 
express  trust  under  the  real  property  law  of  1896;  corpus  and  incomes 
distinguished;  journal  entries  arising  from  the  distinction;  examples 
that  may  arise  with  the  proper  journal  entries;  deductions  from  gross 
income;  what  not  deducted  from  income;  trustees'  commissions. 
{Second year,  jo  hours.)     Professor  Hardcastle. 

9.  Investment  Accounts.  Peculiarities  of  accounts  relating  purely 
to  investment  of  capital,  or  vicarious  earnings,  as  distinguished  from 
merchandising,   manufacturing,    service,   fiduciary   or   other  accounts. 

The  savings  bank,  as  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  taken  as  the  most  typical  investment  institution.  Discussion 
of  the  balance  sheet  of  a  savings  bank  and  its  relation  to  the  statute. 
Development  of  the  systems  of  accounts  going  out  of  the  status  shown 
by  the  balance  sheet.  Depositors'  Accounts.  Investment  Accounts. 
Real  Estate.  Temporary  Loans.  Permanent  Loans.  Security.  In- 
come.    The  Machinery  of  Collection. 

The  mathematics  of  investment.  Rent  ;  interest,  simple  and  com- 
pound ;  present  worth  ;  annuities  certain  ;  sinking  funds  ;  amortisa- 
tion ;  all  treated  in  connection  with  the  account-keeping  required. 
{Third year,  30  hours.)     Professor  Sprague. 

10.  Special  Accounts.  Various  systems  of  accounting  applicable 
to  special  propositions,  as  well  as  certain  general  ones,  are  presented 
in  this  course.     For  example,  the  accounting  necessary  in  connection 
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with  mergers  and  consolidations  ;  the  accounting  required  by  corpo- 
rations generally,  especially  railroads  and  the  larger  manufacturing 
corporations  ;  administrative  accounting  and  the  accounting  applicable 
to  municipal  corporations. 

Department  Store  Accounting  is  a  feature  of  this  course.  Attention 
is  directed  specially  to  the  purchase  and  record  of  stock,  with  methods 
of  maintaining  perpetual  inventories  by  departments,  special  sales 
systems,  with  details  of  sale  tickets,  cash,  credit  and  C.O.D.,  exchange 
and  return  checks,  and  the  various  machinery  necessary  to  obtain  accu- 
rate results  at  weekly  or  monthly  intervals.  {First  year,  jo  hours.) 
Professor  Vedder,  Mr.  Culver  and  others. 


Commerce  and  Industry 

I.  Political  Economy.  This  course  is  a  study  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  science  of  Political  Economy.  Its  purpose  is  to 
familiarize  students  with  the  methods  of  economic  investigation  and 
to  make  them  understand  the  reasoning  by  which  the  most  important 
conclusions  of  economists  have  been  reached.  The  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  theories  of  value,  wages  and  interest  is  traced.  The 
policies  of  the  mercantilists,  the  physiocrats  and  the  laisser  faire  school 
of  England  are  explained  and  discussed.  The  theories  of  the  Austrian 
and  other  recent  economists  are  presented.  The  purpose  is  to  bring 
before  the  student  a  clear  idea  of  the  problems  which  the  economists 
have  sought  to  solve,  and  to  make  him  able  to  read  the  scientific 
literature  of  the  subject  intelligently.  No  text-book  is  used,  but  col- 
lateral reading  is  assigned  in  Seager's  Introduction  to  Economics,  and  in 
the  works  of  Gide,  Pierson,  Walker  and  Mill.  {First year,  jo  hours.) 
Professor  Johnson. 

la.  Practical  Economic  Problems.  In  this  course  the  test  of  experi- 
ence is  applied  to  the  so-called  principles  or  laws  of  Political  Economy. 
The  rise  of  the  modern  industrial  system  is  first  traced,  in  order  that 
the  student  may  clearly  see  that  wages  and  prices  depend,  in  great 
measure,  on  conditions  that  are  subject  to  constant  change.  It  is 
shown,  for  example,  that  the  "wage  fund  doctrine"  of  the  classical 
English  economists  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  England's  environ- 
ment in  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  wealth  pro- 
ducing capacity  of  the  United  States  as  compared  to  that  of  other 
leading  nations,  and  alleged  reasons  to  account  for  the  differences,  are 
examined.  Trade  Unions,  and,  in  general,  the  relations  of  employees 
to  the  employer  are  studied.  Such  questions  as  the  following  are 
treated:  Is  England's  commercial  supremacy  threatened?  Is  the 
attitude  of  English  Trade  Unions  responsible,  in  any  measure,  for  the 
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decline  of  England's  foreign  trade?  Is  there  evidence  to  show  that 
trusts  in  the  long  run  exact  higher  prices  from  consumers  than  would 
be  charged  under  a  competitive  regime  ?  Is  there  any  basis  for  the 
contention  that  a  protective  tariff  is  not  wholly  paid  by  the  consumer? 
No  text-book  is  used.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  write  a  paper 
upon  some  practical  subject.  {First  year,  jo  hours.)  Professor 
Johnson. 

3.  Business  Organization  and  Practice.  This  course  begins 
with  a  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  corporation  as  a  result  of  the 
widening  of  markets  during  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  consequent 
enlargement  of  the  scale  of  production.  Consolidations  of  business  in 
modern  times  have  rendered  necessary  radical  departures  from  the 
old  methods  of  organization  and  administration.  In  this  course  a 
study  is  made  of  the  internal  management  of  a  large  business;  the 
differentiation  of  the  duties  of  various  officers  and  departments;  the 
advantages  of  various  methods  of  management  as  regards  economy 
and  the  preservation  of  goodwill,  trade  marks,  local  interests,  etc. 
The  course  treats  of  the  organization  of  corporations  controlling  dif- 
ferent branches  of  industry,  the  relation  of  one  branch  to  others,  and 
the  relation  of  each  to  the  parent  company.  A  thorough  and  practical 
examination  will  be  made  of  the  internal  organization  of  several 
industrial  combinations  having  headquarters  in  New  York,  and  special 
lectures  will  be  given  by  men  actively  engaged  in  their  management. 
{Second year,  jo  hours.)     Mr.  Mussey,  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  MacNeille. 

4.  Commercial  Geography  and  History  of  Commerce.  This 
course  deals  with  those  physiographical  features  of  the  leading  coun- 
tries which  affect  their  industries  and  commerce,  and  shows  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  principal  products  entering  into  the 
world  trade,  including  food-stuffs,  raw  materials  for  manufacturing, 
and  manufactured  products.  The  routes  of  trade  and  means  of 
transportation  and  communication  in  the  principal  countries  are 
described. 

The  course  discusses  ancient  commerce ;  mediaeval  commerce  ; 
commercial  significance  of  the  great  geographical  discoveries  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  the  Dutch  commercial  ascendency;  the  struggle  of 
the  English,  French  and  Dutch  for  commercial  preponderance  ;  the 
English  industrial  revolution  ;  the  commercial  significance  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars;  England's  industrial  and  commercial  supremacy; 
French  industry  and  commerce  since  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon; 
the  new  German  Empire  and  its  commercial  position;  the  recent  eco- 
nomic growth  of  Russia;  the  Balkan  States,  and  the  commercial 
position  of  South  America,  Africa,  Asia  and  Oceanica.  {Second  year, 
30  hours.)     Dr.  Webster. 
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4a.  The  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  In  this  course  subject:- 
like  the  following  are  treated:  brief  history  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States;  commercial  policy  of  the  United  States;  our  consular 
system;  the  awakening  of  the  Orient  and  its  relations  to  our  industry 
and  commerce;  the  commercial  importance  of  the  Pacific;  the  American 
invasion  of  Europe;  our  commercial  opportunities  in  Latin  America; 
the  meaning  of  our  excess  of  exports  ;  American  shipping  ;  relative 
position  of  our  leading  ports,    {Second year,  jo  hours.)     Dr.  Webster. 

7.  Domestic  Commerce  and  Transportation.  A  course  of  lectures 
upon  the  development  of  the  domestic  commerce  and  distributive 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  intended  to  put  before  the  student  a 
summary  view  of  the  general  distributive  system  of  domestic  markets 
and  public  carriers.  The  growth  of  the  factor}'  system  is  traced,  and 
its  relation  to  agriculture  and  the  development  of  transportation  facil- 
ities is  indicated.  The  differentiation,  and  latterly  the  integration  of 
industries,  as  brought  about  by  perfected  transportation  and  markets 
and  the  development  of  corporate  activities  oa  the  larger  scale,  are 
dwelt  on.  The  transportation  system  is  outlined  geographically,  and 
the  relation  of  domestic  commerce  and  transportation  explained  and 
exemplified.  The  relation  of  water  ways  to  railways  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  water  ways  of  the  country  and  their  effect  upon  domestic 
commerce  are  examined. 

The  method  and  the  principles  of  railroad  rate-making  are  discussed, 
and  a  view  is  given  of  the  method  of  administration  of  the  several 
departments.     {Second  year,  jo  hours.)     Mr.  Eaton. 

S.  Raw  Materials  of  Industry.  A  concrete  and  detailed  study  of 
such  important  commodities  as  cotton,  iron  and  steel,  wheat,  copper, 
lumber,  leather,  corn  and  coal.  The  consumption  of  commodities  like 
these  is  so  large  that  some  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  produced,  of  their  costs  of  production,  of  the  products 
and  by-products  into  which  they  are  converted,  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
equipment  of  an  educated  business  man.  The  markets  for  these  com- 
modities are  world  wide.  Any  failure  in  the  supply,  or  any  irregular- 
ity in  the  demand,  always  causes  disturbances  in  markets  which  to  the 
untrained  observer  seem  independent  of  these  goods.  In  the  case  of 
cotton,  for  example,  it  is  intended  that  the  student  shall  learn  in  what 
countries  and  at  what  cost  cotton  is  produced  ;  by  what  mode  of  trans- 
portation it  reaches  the  final  market;  and  into  what  form  of  manufac- 
tured products  the  great  bulk  of  it  is  converted.  So  far  as  possible,  all 
the  practical  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  and  risks  that  are  taken  by 
the  grower  of  cotton  are  considered.  The  same  method  of  investigation 
is  applied  to  the  study  of  steel,  wheat  and  the  other  important  materials 
of  industry  ;  the  effort  being  made   to  trace  each  commodity  from  its 
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origin  in  the  earth  step  by  step  until  it  reaches  the  consumer's  hands. 
The  work  done  by  brokers,  factors  and  warehousemen  ;  the  part 
played  by  credit  in  supplying  funds ;  the  wages  paid  to  employees  ; 
the  position  of  the  United  States  as  a  competitor  with  other  nations  in 
the  production  and  export  of  raw  materials  ;  our  advantage  in  manu- 
facturing industries  on  account  of  the  comparatively  low  cost  of 
materials — these  are  some  of  the  topics  which  are  considered  in  this 
course.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  the  information  which  the  general 
business  man  needs,  and  lacking  which  the  speculative  trader  upon 
the  Produce  Exchange  is  taking  the  risks  of  a  gambler.  The  instructor 
having  this  course  in  charge  will  be  aided  by  lectures  from  practical 
men  having  expert  knowledge  in  the  different  fields  of  industry. 
{Second  year ^  jo  hours.)     Professor  Mussey. 

8a.  Industrial  Values.  A  study  of  the  markets  and  the  price 
movements  of  industrial  products.  This  is  a  concrete  and  practical 
application  of  economic  principles  to  the  explanation  of  price  fluctu- 
ations in  the  world's  produce  exchanges.  The  commodities  considered 
in  Co7?nnerce  8  are  here  taken  up  again.  The  source  of  the  demand  for 
each  commodity  is  looked  for  and  its  nature  analyzed.  Is  the  demand 
constant,  or  does  it  vary  with  the  seasons?  How  is  it  affected  by  war; 
by  hard  times;  by  prosperity?  Why  is  steel  the  first  to  rise  and  the 
first  to  fall  ?  Why  does  the  question  of  supply  have  more  to  do  with 
the  value  of  cotton  than  with  the  value  of  steel  or  lumber  ?  How  are 
the  values  of  these  commodities  affected  by  overproduction  ?  To 
what  extent  in  each  case  are  the  values  of  these  commodities  dependent 
upon  foreign  demand?  Is  domestic  consumption  more  important  than 
foreign  consumption?  During  the  last  fifty  years  how  closely  have 
values  conformed  to  what  is  called  the  statistical  situation?  Such  are 
some  of  the  questions  considered  in  this  course.  Statistics  are  neces- 
sarily employed  to  a  considerable  extent.  Each  student  is  given  a 
special  task  designed  to  acquaint  him  with  the  proper  use  of  industrial 
facts  and  figures.  The  course  of  prices  during  the  last  thirty  years  is 
followed  and  an  effort  made  to  account  for  their  changes.  Special 
topics  are  treated  by  men  actively  engaged  in  business.  There  is 
no  book  covering  the  subject  matter  of  this  course,  but  use  is 
made  of  trade  journals  and  of  the  reports  of  produce  exchanges. 
{Second year ,  jo  hours.)     Professor  Mussey. 

lo.  Industrial  and  Commercial  History  of  the  United  States. 
This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  some  knowledge  of  the 
steps  by  which  the  United  States  has  reached  its  present  industrial 
position.  The  course  includes  the  study  of  the  various  inventions  in 
the  cotton,  steel  and  other  industries  which  have  greatly  lowered  the 
cost  of  production  and  so  contributed  to  the  industrial  expansion  of 
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the  United  States.  Since  commerce  grows  directly  out  of  successful 
industry,  the  development  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
is  traced  and  accounted  for.  The  industrial  causes  and  effects  of  our 
wars  and  tariffs  are  discussed.  The  growth  of  trusts  and  their  signifi- 
cance. The  present  position  of  the  United  States  as  compared  with 
other  countries.  Other  subjects  of  investigation  :  The  relations  of 
capital  and  labor;  the  organization  of  Trade  Unions;  the  shifting  of 
manufacturing  centres;  the  effect  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law 
upon  industry;  industrial  changes  in  the  South;  changes  in  the  char- 
acter of  our  export  trade;  the  growth  of  individual  industries,  etc. 
{Third year,  jo  hours.)     Professor  Mussey. 

Finance 

1.  Practical  Finance.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  vocabulary  and  most  common  phenomena  of  the 
financial  world,  and  to  prepare  him  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  subjects 
of  Investment,  Speculation  and  Corporation  Finance  in  the  advanced 
courses.  Among  the  topics  treated  are  the  following:  The  organi- 
zation of  corporations;  the  nature  of  preferred  and  common  stock;  the 
general  rights  of  bond  holders;  and  the  distinction  between  first  mort- 
gage, second  mortgage,  collateral  trust  mortgage,  income  mortgage, 
debenture  bonds,  etc.;  work  and  compensation  of  the  promoter;  the 
part  played  by  the  financier  and  the  underwriter  in  the  organization  of 
a  corporation;  the  meaning  of  watered  stock;  how  corporations  have 
been  wrecked  to  the  advantage  of  the  wrecker;  the  proper  basis  for  the 
valuation  of  corporation  securities;  sinking  funds;  buying  and  selling 
on  margins;  the  meaning  of  puts,  calls,  corners,  pools,  straddles,  etc. 
{First year,  60  hours.)     Professor  Cleveland. 

2.  Practical  Banking.  A  study  of  banking  laws  and  customs  in 
the  United  States,  with  some  comparison  with  European  methods ; 
illustrated  by  examples  drawn  from  practical  experience. 

Attention  is  first  given  to  the  origin  and  development  of  banking  in 
general.  The  national  bank  act  is  then  carefully  analyzed,  and  the 
organization  of  banks  and  trust  companies  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  is  explained  and  their  methods  of  administration  are 
compared  with  those  followed  in  other  States  and  some  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Among  the  topics  treated  are  :  deposits  ;  reserves  ; 
loans  and  discounts ;  interest  rates  ;  circulating  notes ;  credit  and 
commercial  paper;  accommodation  paper;  checks  and  bills  of  ex- 
change; the  law  of  negotiable  instruments;  branch  banking;  clearing 
houses;  bank  statements;  bookkeeping  methods;  the  duties  of  officers 
and  clerks  ;  the  liability  of  directors  and  stockholders  ;  bank  manage- 
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ment  in  general.  Experienced  bankers  will  deliver  some  special 
lectures  in  connection  with  this  course.  Instruction  is  given  by 
lectures,  with  references  to  the  following  text-books  :  Bolles,  Money, 
Bankhig  and  Finance  ;  Barrett,  Modern  Methods  of  Practical  Banking  ; 
McMaster,  Irregular  Commercial  Paper.  {Secotid  year,  first  term,  jo  hours.) 
Mr.  JUDD. 

3.  Money  and  Credit.  This  course  is  a  critical  study  of  the  theory 
and  principles  governing  the  means  of  payment.  Price  is  probably 
the  most  important  single  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  business,  and 
price  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  contact  between  goods  and  money  or 
credit.  This  course  describes  the  nature  of  money  and  the  source  of 
its  value  in  the  services  which  it  performs;  its  relation  to  credit  and  to 
capital;  the  nature  of  the  demand  for  money  and  the  circumstances 
which  cause  the  demand  to  fluctuate;  the  reasons  why  money  as  the 
standard  of  prices  must  have  a  value  independent  of  legislative 
caprice;  how  credit  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  supply  of  money  and 
how  its  rapidity  of  circulation  affects  the  value  of  money.  The  argu- 
ments for  and  against  bi-metallism  are  discussed,  and  the  agitation  for 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  this  country  is  reviewed.  The  monetary 
system  of  the  United  States  is  fully  described,  and  changes  in  the 
coinage  laws  from  1792  to  the  present  day  are  explained.  The  history 
of  monetary  experiences  in  the  United  States  is  given  in  considerable 
detail,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  issue  of  greenbacks  in  the 
Civil  War,  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1879,  and  to  the 
limited  coinage  of  silver  under  the  laws  of  1878  and  1890,  The  statis- 
tics of  gold  and  silver  production,  and  the  causes  of  their  more  impor- 
tant fluctuations  in  value,  are  considered.  {Second  year,  jo  hours.) 
Professor  Johnson. 

4.  Theory  and  History  of  Banking.  This  course  begins  with  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  work  done  by  banks  of  deposit  and  issue. 
It  is  shown  why  and  how  the  savings  of  society  find  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  bankers,  being  thus  converted  into  loanable  funds;  how  the 
use  of  credit  enables  the  bank  to  expand  its  loans  and  deposits  much 
beyond  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand;  how  the  bank  note  is  a  liability 
like  the  deposit,  and,  when  properly  used  and  guarded,  may  be  safely 
used  as  money  and  so  prevent  fluctuations  in  the  interest  rate  arising 
out  of  monetary  stringency.  In  order  to  elucidate  the  various  princi- 
ples of  banking,  different  systems  are  carefully  studied.  A  good  deal 
of  attention  is  first  given  to  the  Canadian  Banking  System,  in  order 
that  the  student  may  understand  under  what  conditions  notes  may  be 
freely  issued  against  assets.  For  the  same  reason,  attention  is  given 
to  the  early  Suffolk  Banking  System  of  New  England,  the  Scotch 
Banking  System  and  the  Bank  of  France.    The  operations  of  the  Bank 
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of  England  duringf  the  two  centuries  of  its  existence  have  furnished 
many  striking  examples  of  both  good  and  bad  banking.  Its  history, 
therefore,  is  studied  in  considerable  detail,  special  attention  being  given 
to  the  conduct  of  the  bank  during  the  "  restriction  period,"  when  the 
Bullion  Report  was  issued,  and  to  the  recent  operations  of  the  Bank 
under  the  act  of  1844.  The  Bank  of  Germany  and  other  banks  of 
issue  in  Europe  are  described. 

The  development  of  banking  in  the  United  States  is  made  a  subject 
of  special  study.  The  organization  and  operations  of  the  First  and 
Second  Banks  of  the  United  States  are  described;  also  the  various 
state  banking  systems  that  were  established  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 
The  course  includes  a  thorough  study  of  the  national  banking  system 
and  all  proposed  reforms.  The  students  are  assigned  readings  in 
Dunbar's  History  and  Theory  of  Banking,  White's  Money  and  Banking, 
Conant's  History  of  Modern  Banks  of  Issue,  The  Indianapolis  Monetary 
Commission's  Report,  and  the  publications  of  the  Sound  Currency 
Committee  of  the  Reform  Club.  {Third  year,  jo  hours.)  Professor 
Johnson. 

4a.  Foreign  Exchange  and  the  Money  Market.  A  course 
intended  to  be  of  practical  benefit  to  men  employed  in  the  exchange 
departments  of  banks.  It  involves  the  study  of  the  monetary  systems 
of  leading  foreign  countries  and  an  analysis  of  the  various  transactions 
which  cause  fluctuations  in  the  rates  of  exchange.  The  course  is 
theoretical  only  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  student  under- 
stand the  technique  of  exchange.  By  way  of  illustration,  the  payment 
of  the  French  indemnity  and  the  syndicate  operations  in  this  country 
in  1895  are  explained  and  analyzed.  The  methods  of  settlement 
between  countries  having  different  monetary  standards — for  example, 
Mexico  and  the  United  States — are  fully  described. 

An  analysis  is  made  of  the  various  influences  which  act  upon 
the  loan  market.  It  is  shown  how  the  market  is  affected  by  such 
factors  as  the  following :  The  money  supply  ;  the  influx  of  new 
gold  from  the  mines;  speculation;  foreign  exchange  fluctuations; 
the  operations  of  the  United  States  Treasury;  the  crop  movement; 
industrial  activity,  etc.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  a  study  is 
made  of  certain  foreign  money  markets,  special  attention  being 
given  to  the  London  market.  Students  are  required  to  read  Bagehot's 
Lombard  Street.  The  relation  of  trust  companies  to  the  New  York 
money  market  is  considered.  Reference  books  :  Goschen's  Foreign 
Exchange,  Clare's  A.  B.  C.  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges,  and  Bagehot's  Lom- 
bard Street.     {Third year, JO   hours.)     Professor  Johnson. 

7.  Investment  and  Speculation.  A  course  designed  to  be  helpful 
to  men  going  into  the  employ  of  stock  and  bond  houses.     It  aims  to 
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qualify  the  student  for  that  critical  analysis  of  a  security  which  is  neces- 
sary to  a  conservative  estimate  of  its  value.  It  considers  topics  like  the 
following:  The  source  of  funds  seeking  investment;  the  nature  and  value 
of  bonds  issued  by  the  governments  of  leading  countries  of  the  world; 
municipal  bonds  and  the  conditions  determining  their  legality;  the 
various  classes  of  bonds  issued  by  street  railways;  why  the  bonds  of 
industrial  corporations  are  not  popular;  railroad  stocks  and  bonds. 
The  advantages  of  different  classes  of  bonds  for  the  investor,  as  well  as 
for  the  corporation,  are  considered.  Students  are  familiarized  with  the 
best  methods  of  computing  income  and  values.  The  fluctuations  in 
bond  prices  are  traced  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  order  that  the 
student  may  get  a  definite  idea  of  the  various  influences  which  act 
upon  bond  values.  The  course  treats  of  the  nature  of  speculation, 
and  describes  the  processes  by  which  it  is  carried  on  in  stock  and 
produce  markets.  It  considers  such  topics  as  the  following:  the 
difference  between  speculation  and  gambling;  the  benefit  which 
society  derives  from  speculation;  why  the  prices  of  stocks  anticipate 
or  reflect  industrial  prosperity  or  depression;  the  course  of  prices 
during  the  last  twenty  years  and  the  causes  of  fluctuations.  The 
course  includes  a  study  of  the  organization  and  rules  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  and  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade.     {Third year,  jo  hours.)     Professor  Cleveland. 

9.  Panics  and  Depressions.  A  course  designed  to  give  the  student 
an  opportunity  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  principles  in  the  explanation 
of  abnormal  conditions.  After  a  study  of  the  various  theories 
advanced  in  explanation  of  panics  and  crises  and  an  historical 
review  of  the  economic  and  financial  disturbances  from  which  this 
country  and  Europe  have  suffered,  the  panics  of  1873  and  1893  are 
considered  in  detail.  The  important  distinction  between  industrial 
crises  and  financial  or  credit  panics  is  noted.  The  course  is  intended 
to  help  the  student  prepare  himself  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times 
intelligently.  Reference  books:  BnrX.oriS  Panics  and  Depressions,  Jones' 
Panics,  Juglar's  Brief  History  of  Panics.  {Third  year,  ij  hours.) 
Professor  Johnson. 

10.  Corporation  and  Trust  Finance.  A  practical  study  of  the 
financial  organization  and  conduct  of  large  corporations,  especially 
railroads  and  industrial  combinations.  Some  time  is  also  given  to  the 
laws  and  customs  that  govern  the  financial  management  of  corporations 
in  foreign  countries.  Such  topics  as  the  following  are  treated:  The 
proper  basis  for  the  capitalization  of  a  corporation;  legislation  affecting 
the  financial  affairs  of  corporations;  the  various  forms  of  incorporatian 
adopted  by  industrial  companies;  the  advantages  to  the  corporation  of 
the  various  classes  of  bonds  and  stocks;  the  security  holding  company; 
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conditions  that  warrant  an  increase  of  capital  stock;  the  relation  of 
subsidiary  companies  to  corporations;  the  evil  effects  of  speculation 
by  directors;  receiverships  and  reorganizations.  A  concrete  study 
is  made  by  the  student  of  the  accounts,  operations  and  financial  con- 
dition of  at  least  one  large  railway  system  and  of  one  representative 
industrial  corporation.  Use  is  made  of  the  following:  Greene's  Cor- 
poration Finance,  Meade's  Trust  Finance,  Poor's  Manual,  the  annual 
reports  of  corporations.  {Third year,  jo  hours.)  Professor  Cleveland. 
II.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States.  A  systematic 
review  of  the  financial  development  of  the  United  States.  Beginning 
with  a  study  of  public  finance  and  taxation,  the  course  makes  a  study 
of  the  important  financial  changes  in  each  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  bring  out,  so  far  as  possible,  the  relationship  between 
cause  and  effect.  These  subjects  are  considered:  Government  reve- 
nues from  taxation  and  from  bond  issues;  the  tariff  as  a  source  of 
revenue;  the  growth  of  banking  and  other  private  financial  institutions; 
the  management  of  government  finances  in  1812,  in  the  Mexican  War, 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  in  the  War  with  Spain.  This  course,  while  broad 
and  liberalizing  in  aim,  is  intended  to  bring  to  light  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  financial  operations  of  the  government  and 
the  general  welfare  of  the  country.  ( Third  year,  jo  hours.)  Professor 
Johnson. 

Law 

1.  Contracts.  The  main  topics  treated  are:  Formation,  parties, 
consideration,  legality,  classes,  interpretation,  discharge,  actions  and 
damages  for  breach.     {First  year,  jo  hours.)     Professor  Bacon. 

I  a.  Agency  and  Elementary  LAW^  Under  Agency:  Contracts  of 
agency,  parties,  powers,  rights  and  duties  of  parties  and  of  third 
persons;  and  the  termination  of  the  relation  and  its  effects.  Under 
Elementary  Law:  Origin,  growth,  practical  application;  procedure, 
functions  of  the  several  courts.  {First  year,  jo  hours.)  Professor 
Bacon. 

2.  Sales  and  Mortgages.  Main  topics  under  Sales:  Contracts  of 
sale,  classes,  subject  matter,  passing  of  title,  legality,  sales  as  affected 
by  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  and  the  rights,  liabilities  and  remedies  of  the 
parties.  Under  Mortgages:  Real  and  chattel  mortgages;  bonds,  rights, 
liabilities  and  remedies;  foreclosure  and  the  effect  of  foreclosure  sale. 
(Second  year,  jo  hours.)     Professor  Bacon. 

2a.  Partnership  and  Corporations.  Main  topics  under  Partnership: 
General,  limited  and  special  partnerships;  formation,  rights  and  liabil- 
ities of  partners  and   of  third  persons;    insolvency,    bankruptcy  and 
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dissolution.  Main  topics  under  Corporations:  Classes  of  corporations; 
formation;  powers  and  liabilities,  rights  and  liabilities  of  stockholders, 
officers  and  directors,  and  rights  of  outsiders  as  against  the  corpo- 
ration; winding  up  and  dissolution  of  corporations.  {Second  year,  jo 
hours.)     Professor  Bacon. 

3.  Bills  and  Notes,  Assignees  and  Receivers.  Main  topics  under 
Notes:  Requisites  of  negotiable  paper;  parties;  form;  acceptance  of 
bills;  drafts  and  checks;  rights  and  liabilities  of  parties;  usury, 
defenses;  position  of  bona  fide  holder  for  value;  action  upon  negotiable 
paper.  Under  Assignees  and  Receivers:  Powers  and  duties;  title  to 
property;  trust  property;  rights  of  creditors.  {Third year,  jo  hours.) 
Professor  Bacon. 

3a.  Wills,  Administration  and  Bankruptcy.  Main  topics  under 
Wills  and  Administration:  Gifts;  construction  of  language;  competency 
of  testator;  fraud;  undue  influence;  powers  and  duties  of  executors 
and  administrators;  devises  and  legacies;  creditors  of  estate;  intestate 
succession.  Under  Bankruptcy:  Voluntary  and  involuntary  bank- 
ruptcy; petitioning  creditors;  adjudication  of  bankruptcy;  trustee; 
meetings  of  creditors;  preferred  and  secured  creditors;  disposition  of 
assets;  discharge  unopposed  and  under  objection.  {Third  year,  jo 
hours.)     Professor  Bacon. 

7.  Insurance  Law  and  Practice.  The  subject  is  treated  in  a  prac- 
tical manner,  and  covers  Fire,  Life,  Accident  and  Health  Insurance. 
The  Standard  Fire  Insurance  policy,  adopted  by  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  use  of  which  is  compulsory  upon  all  fire  insurance  companies 
doing  business  in  New  York,  is  considered  clause  by  clause.  Blank 
forms  of  application,  binders,  policy,  mortgagee  clause,  80^  and  other 
co-insurance  clauses,  unoccupancy,  kerosene,  gasolene,  builder's  permit 
and  other  privilege  clauses,  proofs  of  loss,  etc.,  etc.,  as  now  in  general 
use  by  the  insurance  companies,  are  distributed  to  the  class  and  their 
use  and  effect  clearly  shown.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  provisions 
of  the  policy  relating  to  premiums;  the  parties  or  persons  insured;  the 
term  or  duration  of  the  insurance;  the  location  and  description  of  prop- 
erty; representations  and  warranties;  the  amount  of  loss  or  damage; 
the  construction  of  the  contract,  its  entirety  or  divisibility,  and  the  effect 
of  usage  or  custom  to  vary  the  same;  proof  of  loss;  the  right  of  the 
company  to  repair  or  replace  damaged  or  lost  property;  cancellation 
of  the  policy  by  the  insured  and  by  the  company;  renewal;  re-insurance; 
subrogation;  limitations  as  to  time  when  action  at  law  may  be  begun, 
waiver  of  policy  requirements,  agents,  brokers,  etc. 

Life,  Accident  and  Health  Insurance  are  presented  in  a  similarly 
practical    way,   with   a   critical    examination   of   the    application,  the 
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warranties  therein  and  the  various  forms  of  policies;  the  \eg2L\  rights 
of  the  insured,  the  beneficiary  and  the  insurer,  with  full  consideration 
of  insurable  interest,  premium,  assessments,  proofs,  performance  of 
contract,  forfeiture,  waiver,  limitations,  assignments,  wives'  policies, 
bankruptcy,  suicide,  fraud,  incontestibility,  agency,  etc.  {Third  year, 
JO  hours.)    Mr.  Stevens. 


Text  and  Reference  Books 

The  text-book  method  is  not  followed  in  the  school,  and  it  is  not 
practicable  to  make  a  list  of  books  covering  the  subject-matter  pre- 
sented in  the  lectures.  The  following  list  includes  books  to  which 
reference  is  frequently  made  : 

Accounting  :  Accounting  in  Theory  and  Practice,  by  Geo.  Lisle; 
Auditifig,  by  Lawrence  R.  Dicksee  ;  Cost  of  Alanu fact  tires,  by  Henry 
Metcalf ;  Theory  of  Accounts  (C.P.A.  Questions  and  Answers),  by 
Frederick  S.  Tipson ;  American  Accountants''  Manual,  by  Broaker 
and  Chapman ;  English  Accountants'  Manual,  Gee  &  Co.,  London. 
Students  not  familiar  with  the  elements  of  bookkeeping  get  help  from 
the  publications  of  Williams  &  Rogers,  Sadler-Rowe  Co.,  Goodyear- 
Marshall,  and  Powers  &  Lyon. 

Economics:  Seager,  Introduction  to  Econoniics ;  F.  A.  Walker, 
Political  Economy  (Advanced  Course);  John  Stuart  Mill,  Political  Econ- 
omy ;  Marshall,  Principles  of  Economics  ;  Taussig,  Wages  and  Capital ; 
Pierson,  Economics ;  Gide,  Principles  of  Political  Economy ;  Hadley, 
Economics. 

Finance  :  C.  F.  Dunbar,  Chapters  in  the  History  and  Theory  of 
Banking  J  Horace  White,  Money  and  Banking ;  Report  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Monetary  Commission  ;  Jos.  French  Johnson,  Syllabus  of  Money 
and  Banking ;  F.  A.  Cleveland,  Funds  and  Their  Uses  ;  Sereno  S.  Piatt, 
The  Work  of  Wall  Street ;  E.  S.  Meade,  Trust  Fijtance ;  D.  R.  Dewey, 
Financial  History  of  the  United  States  ;  C.  A.  Conant,  History  of  Afodern 
Banks  of  Issue;  A.  D.  Noyes,  Thirty  Years  of  American  Finance; 
Clare,  A  B  C  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges ;  Goschen,  Foreign  Exchanges ; 
Greene,  Corporation  Finance ;  Burton,  Crises  and  Depressions ;  F.  A. 
Walker,  Money  ;  Bagehot,  lombard  Street. 

Commerce  and  Industry:  Webster,  History  of  Commerce ;  Clow, 
Introduction  to  Study  of  Commerce;  Eaton,  Railroad  Operations ;  Hadley, 
Railroad  Transportation  ;  Adams,  Commercial  Geography  ;  Cunningham, 
English    Industry   and    Commerce ;     Gibbins,    History  of  Commerce    in 
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Europe  ;  Jenks,  The  Trust  Problem  ;  Toynbee,  The  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion in  Europe  ;  Hammond,  The  Cotton  Industry ;  Roberts,  The  Anthra- 
cite Coal  Industry  J  Cairnes,  The  Slave  Power  ;  Wells,  Reports  as  Special 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  ;  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission. 

Law  :  Ashley's  Cases  on  Contracts  ;  Hoffcut  on  Agency  ;  Benja- 
min on  Sales  ;  Burdick  on  Partnership  ;  Tompkins  on  Bills  and  Notes  ; 
Cook  on  Corporations  ;  Jesup  on  Executors  and  Wills  ;  Bush  on  Bank- 
ruptcy ;  Burrill  on  Assignees  and  Receivers. 

Insurance  :  Elliot  on  Insurance  ;  Joyce  on  Insurance  ;  Cooke  on 
Life  Insurance  ;  Bacon  on  Mutual  Benefit  Societies  and  Accident  In- 
surance ;   Kerr  on  Insurance. 


The  Certified  Public  Accountants*  Act 

Laws  of  Nev7  York,  1896,  ch.  312 
An    Act    to    Regulate  the   Profession    of 
Public  Accountants 

1.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  person  who  has  duly  declared 
his  intention  of  becoming  such  citizen,  residing  or  having  a  place  for 
the  regular  transaction  of  business  in  the  State,  being  over  the  age  of  21 
years  and  of  good  moral  character,  and  who  shall  have  received  from 
the  Regents  of  the  University  a  certificate  of  his  qualifications  to  prac- 
tise as  a  public  expert  accountant  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be 
styled  and  known  as  a  certified  public  accountant;  and  no  other  person 
shall  assume  such  title,  or  use  the  abbreviation  C.P.A.,  or  any  other 
words,  letters  or  figures,  to  indicate  that  the  person  using  the  same  is 
such  certified  public  accountant. 

2.  The  Regents  of  the  University  shall  make  rules  for  the  examination 
of  persons  applying  for  certificates  under  this  act,  and  may  appoint  a 
board  of  three  examiners  for  the  purpose,  which  board  shall,  after  the 
year  1897,  be  composed  of  certified  public  accountants.  The  Regents 
shall  charge  for  examination  and  certificate  such  fee  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  actual  expenses  of  such  examinations,  and  they  shall  report 
annually  their  receipts  and  expenses  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  to 
the  State  controller,  and  pay  the  balance  of  receipts  over  expenditures 
to  the  State  treasurer.  The  Regents  may  revoke  any  such  certificate  for 
sufficient  cause  after  written  notice  to  the  holder  thereof  and  a  hearing 
thereon. 

3.  The  Regents  may,  in  their  discretion,  waive  the  examination  of 
any  person  possessing  the  qualifications  mentioned  in  No.  i,  who  shall 
have  been,  for  more  than  one  year  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  prac- 
tising in  this  State  on  his  own  account,  as  a  public  accountant,  and  who 
shall  apply  in  writing  for  such  certificate  within  one  year  after  the 
passage  of  this  act. — [Laws  of  New  \'ork,  1901,  ch.  343,  extends  the 
time  for  application  under  this  section  to  September  i,  1901.J 

4.  Any  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  a  misdemeanor. 

5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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Regents'  Notes  on  the  Law. 

1.  The  use  of  the  abbreviation  C.P.A.,  or  any  other  words,  letters 
or  figures  to  indicate  that  the  person  using  the  same  is  a  certified  public 
accountant,  is  prohibited  except  to  those  holding  Regents'  certificates. 

2.  The  three  examiners  are  appointed  to  serve  for  one  year.  Since 
1897,  the  board  has  been  composed  of  certified  public  accountants. 

3.  Certificates  will  be  revoked  for  cause. 

4.  The  full  C.P.A.  certificate  is  granted  only  to  those  at  least  25 
years  of  age,  who  have  had  three  years'  satisfactory  experience  in  the 
practice  of  accounting,  one  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the  office  of  an 
expert  public  accountant. 

5.  Candidates  having  the  required  preliminary  education  and  passing 
the  required  examinations,  but  lacking  the  age  or  the  three  years' 
experience  required  for  the  full  C.P.A.  certificate,  may  be  certified  as 
junior  accountants  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  residence  and 
character. 

6.  Two  examinations,  in  January  and  in  June,  are  held  annually. 
There  are  three  sessions  of  three  hours  each,  and  one  of  four  hours: 
I,  theory  of  accounts,  3  hours;  2,  practical  accounting,  4  hours;  3,  audit- 
ing, 3  hours;  4.  commercial  law,  3  hours. 

7.  Candidates  must  complete  all  four  subjects  at  a  single  examination 
as  required  in  medicine. 

8.  Candidates  for  either  the  C.P.A.  or  the  junior  accountant  certifi- 
cate must  be  more  than  21  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  character. 
They  must  pay  a  fee  of  $25,  and  must  have  the  Regents'  academic 
diploma  or  its  equivalent  as  prescribed  for  other  professional  examina- 
tions. 

9.  The  Regents  will  accept  as  fully  equivalent  to  the  academic 
diploma  any  one  of  the  following: 

a.  A  certificate  of  having  successfully  completed  at  least  one  full 
year's  course  of  study  in  the  collegiate  department  of  any  college  or 
university  registered  by  the  Regents  as  maintaining  a  satisfactory 
standard. 

b.  A  certificate  of  having  passed  in  a  registered  institution  examina- 
tions equivalent  to  the  full  collegiate  course  of  the  freshman  year,  or  to 
a  completed  academic  course. 

Three  full  academic  years  of  satisfactory  work  may  be  accepted  as  a 
high  school  course  till  August  i,  1896,  when  four  full  academic  years  will 
be  required. 

c.  Regents'  passcards  for  any  48  academic  counts  or  any  Regents' 
diploma. 

d.  A  certificate  of  graduation  from  any  registered  gymnasium  in 
Germany,  Austria  or  Russia. 

e.  A  certificate  of  the  successful  completion  of  a  course  of  five  years 
in  a  registered  Italian  ginnasio  and  three  years  in  a  liceo. 

f.  The  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  science,  or  substantial  equivalents 
from  any  registered  institution  in  France  or  Spain. 

g.  Any  credential  from  a  registered  institution  or  from  the  govern- 
ment in  any  State  or  country  which  represents  the  completion  of  a 
course  of  study  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a  registered  New  York 
high  school,  or  academy,  or  from  a  registered  Prussian  gymnasium. 

Application  should  be  made  at  least  10  days  in  advance  to  College 
Department,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Roll  of  Students,  1903-04 

Senior   Class. 

Edward  Alphonse  Brion 1335  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn 

John  F.  Byrne 17  West  128th  St.,  New  York 

Archie  Wright  Dunham 181  Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn 

Charles  James  Fabian 834  East  167th  St.,  New  York 

William  Frederick  Laun 435  West  23d  St.,  New  York 

Frank  J.  Maginnis iii   Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Walter  Satow 50  West  51st  St.,  New  York 

Robert   Sealy 218  West  4th  St.,  New  York 

John  Benjamin  Snow , 17  East  95th  St.,  New  York 

David  Wilmot  Wood 100  Broadway,  New  York 

Seniors 10 

Junior   Class. 

Nathaniel  Aaronson 14  Cannon  St. ,  New  York 

Maurice  Angland 227  Tyler  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

George  Lester  Bergen 74  South  Portland  Ave. ,  Brooklyn 

Joseph  Thomas  Byrne 17  West  128th  St.,  New  York 

Irving  Linwood  Camp Hampden  St.,  Fordham  Heights,  N.  Y. 

William  Alfred  Campbell 214  13th  St.,  Hoboken,  N.J. 

Israel  Charosh 295  Seventh  St.,  New  York 

Herbert  Congdon  Clark West  New  Brighton,  S.  I. 

John  Howard  DeLamater 63  West  71st  St.,  New  York 

Robert  Thomas  Donahue 227  West  I42d  St. ,  New  York 

Robert  Stuart  Douglas 148  East  End  Ave  ,  New  York 

Daniel  Vincent  Duff 46  West  62d  St.,  New  York 

Joseph  Henry  Fritsch 252  13th  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Robert  H.   Fujita 225  East  51st  St.,  New  York 

Charles  Joseph  Goldstein 70  Sheriff  St.,  New  York 

Gustave  Adolph  Handte 84  Grove  St. ,  New  York 

Edward  Foster  Janes 124  West  45th  St.,  New  York 

Howard  McNayr  Jefferson 371  Clinton  St.,  Brooklyn 

Robert  Gardner  Jeffery 31  Bank  St.,  New  York 

Francis  Magdalene  Keleghan 251  West  14th  St.,  New  York 

Nathan    Lane,  Jr 95  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn 

Frederic  Ranney  Leach 18  Hart  St.,  Brooklyn 

Thomas  Watson  Masters 28  Lafayette  Ave.,  Brooklyn 

Jesse  McConnell 668  East  135th  St.,  New  York 

Arthur  Paul  Monk 662  East  141st  St.,  New  York 

Walter  Elijah  Newcomb 24  West  123d  St.,  New  York 
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Frederick  B.  Parsons   78  Nassau  Ave.,  Brooklyn 

Morris  Sidney   Rachmil iii  East  7th  St.,  New  York 

Thomas  Daniel  Richardson   10  West  64th  St.,  New  York 

Isbon  Benedict  Scott 244  Academy  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

William  Ousbey  Tremaine 121  First  Ave.,  Roselle,  N.  J. 

Jacques  Wienberger 14  East  87th  St.,  New  York 

Herbert  McKeehan  Wright .  .29  Howard  St.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Juniors 33 

/^^>J•/    Year   Class. 

George  Edward  Barrett,  Jr 487  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn 

Augustus  O.  Bourn,  Jr.,  LL.B.  (Columbia).. 27  West  44th  St.,  Neu-  York 

Edwin  L.  Bracken iii  East  40th  St. ,  Brooklyn 

William  MacKellar  Brittain 119  Leroy  St.,  New  York 

Joseph  A.  Broderick 176  West  135th  St.,  New  York 

Egbert  Guernsey  Brown 326  West  i8th  St.,  New  York 

Raymond  C.  Brown 77  Rutland  Road,  Brooklyn 

Gavin  Bruce 140  Second  Ave.,  New  York 

Charles  F.  Bruder,  Jr 138  West  67th  St. ,  New  York 

Lawrence  Magnus  Butzel,  A.B.  (Michigan),  165  West  93d  St.,  New  York 

Robert  Campbell 91  Delevan  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Peter  Castilla 82  Seventh  Ave.,  Brooklyn 

Edward  Kingsley  Cherrill,  A.B.  (Carthage). .  .35  Nassau  St.,  New  York 

Lewis  Chisling 71  St.  Marks  Place,  New  York 

Frederick  Herbert   Clark Leonia,  N.  J. 

Clarence  Copeland 103  Waverly  Place,  New  York 

William  B.  Corbett 544  9th  St.,  Brooklyn 

Alexander  Edward  Crowley 1407  Franklin  Ave.,  New  York 

Albert  Frank  Dillman,  A.B.  (Rochester) 65  Perry  St.,  New  York 

Joseph  Henry  Edwards. 916  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 

Carl  Ehrengart Bath  Beach,  L.  L 

Arthur  L  Ferdon Leonia,  N.  J. 

George   McCarthy  Finneran 317  West  56th  St.,  New  York 

Jere  Friedman 2i3  East  86ih  St.,  New  York 

Jacob  Vincent  Gates Riverdale,  New  York 

Robert  D.  Hanna 305  West  126th  St.,  New  York 

Charles  E.  Hathaway 237  Carroll  St. ,  Brooklyn 

Edward  W.  Hauser 215  East  13th  St.,  New  York 

E.  M.  Heberd 158  West  8ist  St.,  New  York 

Harry  Hopf 118  Highland  Ave.,  Jersey  City 

Paul  Harold  Hudson 318  East  56th  St.,  New  York 

Walter  Hug 23  King  Ave.,  Highwood  Park,  N.  J. 

Edward  Phinny  Jones 18  Whittlesey  Ave. ,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Henry  Kahn 102  West  73d  St.,  New  York 
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Robert  H.  Krueger 303  Hamburg  Ave.,  Brooklyn 

Paul  Frederick  Lahm 1000  Union  Ave.,  New  York 

Charles  C.  Link 92  Cornelia  St.,  Brooklyn 

Albert  Palmer  Loening 152  West  76th  St.,  New  York 

William  Wallace  Lord 24  West  59th  St. ,  New  York 

Archibald  Low 118  East  loth  St.,  New  York 

William  E.  Mahon Astoria,  L.  1, 

Thomas  Haynes  MarkilHe 100  William  St.,  New  York 

Max  Meyer 51  7th  St.,  New  York 

Robert  Meyer 6  Hope  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

George  Washington  Myer,  Jr Arlington,  N.  J. 

Louis  Muschel 104  East  4th  St.,  New  York 

John  Prentice 451  West  48th  St.,  New  York 

Jacob  Philip  Raff 445  West  47th  St.,  New  York 

Arthur  H.  Robottom 683  Bergen  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Louis  Ruch Tenafly  Road,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Harry  H.  Slawson 299  Aycrigg  Ave.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Edward  Clifton  Smith 259  Jelliff  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

William  A.  Stein 669  East  137th  St. ,  New  York 

Ferdinand  Steinbach 13  Middagh  St.,  Brooklyn 

Judson   Rex  Swift 295  Highland   Boulevard,  Brooklyn 

Norberg  Thompson 1 1  West  83d  St. ,  New  York 

John  Hamilton  Torrance 183  Amity  St.,  Brooklyn 

Upson  M.  Van  Varick 260  West  57th  St.,  New  York 

Herbert  F.  Vaughan 91  South  Second  St.,  Brooklyn 

Samuel  Coleman  Welling 8  East  9th  St. ,  New  York 

Franklin  B.  Wilson 143  Penn  St. ,  Brooklyn 

W.  B.  Stanley  Winans Nutley,  N.  J. 

William  Cheeseman  Winship,  Jr 78  Washington  Place,  New  York 

Walter  S.  Witte 236  Columbia  St.,  Brooklyn 

Otto  F.  Von  Arnim 170  East  79th  St.,  New  York 

Warren  V.  Youmans 392  Palisades  Ave.,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Frederick  Sextus  Zaisser 131  East  6ist  St.,  New  York 

First  Year  Class 67 

Unclassified. 

Montague  Adair 122  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn 

Frank  L.  Bailey 2192  Seventh  Ave. ,  New  York 

Michael  Frippon  Bauer 305  Academy  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Albert  G.  Belding,  C.P.A 155  West  65th  St.,  New  York 

William  Haywood  Bell,  C.E.  (Harvard)..  .105  West  54th  St.,  New  York 

D.  Earle  Burchell 418  West  124th  St.,  New  York 

Herbert  Lyon  Carpenter 165  New  York  Ave.,  Brooklyn 

James  Norman  Carpenter 165  New  York  Ave. ,  Brooklyn 


